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in about half the time required by a newborn chick. Again ma-
turation appears important, though practice helps achieve maxi-
mum skill.
Arnold Gesell, Helen Thompson, and L. C. Strayer studied
maturation and training in a pair of identical twins. At 46 weeks
one twin was trained to climb stairs and build with blocks. The
other twin, left to her own random efforts, climbed stairs as well
as her sister in two weeks, acquired equal block-building skill in
six weeks. The importance of maturation again appeared in ac-
quiring vocabulary. At 84 weeks one twin was trained for five
weeks to use words and name objects. At 89 weeks the other twin
was trained for four weeks. In four weeks the latter achieved
more than her sister did in five, presumably because of her
greater maturity.
The famous "Johnny and Jimmy" experiment with twins by
MYRTLE McGRAW shows, on the other hand, striking effects of
training. Trained rigorously from the age of 20 days, Johnny at
8 months swam seven feet, at 14 months, fifteen feet with his
face under water. When less than a year old he was put on roller
skates. At 15 months he skated proficiently. He climbed steep
slides at 11 months, jumped skillfully from a five-foot pedestal a
few months later. Jimmy, later coached in the same activities,
made up for lost time though he seldom quite caught up to
Johnny.
With simple motor activities training produced little effect.
Practice in hanging by the hands, grasping objects, creeping, sit-
ting, and walking did not make Johnny superior to Jimmy in
these respects. Both twins took a few tottery steps alone at 9
months, though Johnny was given stepping practice from the
first month of his life. Jimmy, in fact, learned to ride a tricycle
faster than Johnny. The latter, patiently pushed up and down
a corridor on his tricycle for 7 months, made no more headway
than his neuromuscular coordination permitted, and he got